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EDITORIAL NOTES. 
ies ‘oben 4 
HE invitation of the Presbyterian 

Ministerial Association to con- 
duct meetings in that city for the con- 
version of Catholics was something new 
in Our experience. There have been 
many anti papal lecturers going up and 
down the country for the last ten years 
—their number is less now—whose 
methods did not gain the approval of 
Christian people who are zealous for the 
salvation of souls. Hence many held 
aloof, and though interested in the 
spiritual welfare of the Roman Catho- 
lics, work for their conversion 
deemed almost hopeless. 

The experiment in Montreal was a 
success, if only that so many Catholics 


attended the meetings, 


was 


and that they 
were as attentive and respectful as any 
other citizens. Much more could have 
been accomplished if adequate prepara- 
tion had been made. 

There are many converted priests who 
would like to engage in such work, but 
who have no taste for the anti-Catholic 
platform where strong language against 
Popery is expected. We hope other 
cities will follow the example of Mon- 
treal in this respect. 





~ 
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Testimony for Christ 


That Christian work produces more 
happiness and contentment than any 
other form of human activity is a truth 
that cannot be gainsaid. Let any one 
try to win asoul from sin and gain a 
man for Christ, and the joy of the Lord 
will be the portion of that person. 
may 


You 
immediate results from 
your efforts, and the Gospel seed may 
eem to fall on stony ground, but the 
promise of God is, ‘‘ My Word shall not 
return unto Me void, but it shall ac- 
complish that which I please, and it 
shall prosper whereto I send it.’’ The 
Lord Jesus came to save sinners, and 


not see 


He will Him. 
But how shall they come unless they 
know the way that 


If you know that you 


save all who come to 


You who know 
way, tell them. 
are a Christian and can give a reason, 
the hope that 
testimony will 
influence with those in whom 
you are interested far greater than it 
may at first. Personal 
work with priests and other Catholics 
that have come to Christ's Mission has 


a personal one, for 


is in you, your 


have an 


seem to you 


done more for their conversion to Christ 
than all discussions of the theologians. 
It is good to show them that purgatory 
is a myth and transubstantiation an im- 
possibility and prayers to dead people 
Pabeled saints an absurdity; but there is 
@ power in the personal statement, ‘‘ I 
know that Iam a Christian,’’ thet im- 
presses them as nothing e’secan. They 
have looked on all sides at the outward 
form of Christianity, the human. organi- 
zation, 

to them 


and no comfort has 
Union with God 
Christ can satisfy their souls. 


come 
through 

What 
What we 
hear from those who love us for Christ’s 
sake, told us in His name, as His am- 
bassadors, abides with us. Let us be 
witnesses for Christ in word and in deed, 
and the Spirit of God will carry the 
testimony to other hearts. 


we read is often forgotten. 
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P.ayers and Good Wishes. 

One of our subscribers in this State in 
renewing for this year says: 

I wish I could send ten times the 
amount to enable you to take a much 
needed rest before it is too late. Surely 
the frienc's of the good cause will give 
cheerfully, not only to pay the debt, but 
to restore the failing strength of the 
workers. I think the success which has 
crowned your efforts is truly wonderful, 
and proves that the work is of God. 
It must do good to let the light shine 
upon the souls that have been kept in 
darkness. May every prison house be 
speedily opened and the captives set free. 

[The debt on the Misslon is now only 
$2,000 To pay that amount there is 
on hand and by promise $200 Other 
contributions will be thankfully re- 
ceived. It will be a great relief when 
the whole debt is paid. ] 


A Word From Canada. 

The Rev. Edward J. Stobo, general 
secretary of the Quebec Bible Society, 
in renewing his subscription for this 
year, says: ‘‘I find THR CONVERTED 
CATHOLIC most helpful. I wish vou all 
success in your Christ-like work. Our 
work in Quebec is difficult and slow, 
yet we have our encouragements. Light 
is breaking out in many places, and we 
can see that we are making history. 
May the God of heaven prosper you.”’ 


Return unto Me, saith the Lord. 

Recently a gentleman said that this 
magazine was one of the means that 
Almighty God had used in his conver- 
sion. He was a Protestant, but, like 
others, careless and indifferent 
about religion. He was brought to the 
truth by seeing sc much Bible teaching, 
directly and indirectly, in this maga- 
zine. ‘‘If,’’ said he, ‘‘a man who had 
been brought up in the Roman Church 
and who had been a priest shows such 
zeal for Bible religion, is it not a shame 
for me who has come from Bible read- 
ing stock to disregard that Holy Book 
in the manner I have done."’ 


many 
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CHRIST’S MISSION WORK. 





More priests have come to Christ's 
Mission this season than in any previous 
year, and the testimony of all of them 
is that a very large number—some say 
one half —would leave the Roman Cath- 
olic Church if they know what to do 
after such a step. When “‘ Father Au- 
gustine,’’ the priest of the Passionist 
Order with the facile pen and bright 
wit, whose sketches of ‘‘ Monastic Life’’ 
are appearirg in THe CONVERTED 
CATHOLIS, was at Christ’s Mission two 
years ago, he said three-fourths of the 
monks would leave the Passionists if 
they could. The last week in February 
two more of those monks paid a visit at 
night, like Nicodemus, to the Mission. 
While in Mon- 
treal Pastor O'Connor received a letter 
announcing that another priest had 
come to Christ’s Mission, and on his 
return still another was brought to the 
Mission by a minister of this city. De- 
tails regarding these cases, which are 
deeply interesting, cannot be given at 
present. Mrs. William Campbell, the 
treasurer of the Mission, was in the 
office at the hour priest 
last mentioned, a fine looking young 
man, arrived. His condition is similar 
to that of Father Lambert, the learned 
Redemptorist, who was conducting a 
mission, or revival, in the Roman Cath- 
olic Cathedral in Brooklyn when he 
came to the Mission in 1894. 

While Pastor O'Connor was in Mon- 
treal a priest came to see him at the 
residence of the Rev. Professor J. S. 
Morin inquiring, seeking, yearning for 
a way out of the Roman Catholic 
Church. Such men are worthy of the 
deepest sympathy. They are men of 
character and ability who want to do 
right but whose lives have been twisted 
by the Roman system that has pervert- 
ed the truth of God. Protestants do 
not understand, them, and too often 


They will come again. 


when the 


‘* pass by on the other side.’’ No com- 
plaint is made of this. 
ply stated. Christ’s Mission isa home- 
like place to them where they are en- 
couraged, comforted, and above all di- 
rected to Christ as the true and never- 
failing Friend who when they give Him 
their hearts will bless and guide them. 
They have believed in Him with their 
heads—no priest denies Christ intellec- 
tually—but He wants theirhearts. As 
the Apostle Paul say, ‘‘ With the heart 
man believes unto  righteousness.'’ 
True and lasting happiness comes to 
those priests, as to all others, when 
Christ is enthroned in the heart. 

The prayers of Christian friends are 


The fact is sim- 





earnestly solicited for the work of 
Christ’s Mission. 
a ee 
Priests from the Catholic Uni- 
versity. 


The writer of the article on page 7o 
was until recently a Roman priest, who 
completed his theological course before 
he entered the Catholic University, and 
fur two years attended the lectures of 
Dr. Schroeder and the other professors, 
graduating with the highest honors. 
Thus he knows whereof he speaks. He 
was ordained in this city by Archbishop 
Corrigan. He came to Christ's Mission 
the last week in February, and greatly 
regrets that he did not meet Mr. Mc- 
Govern, whom he had known at the 
University. Mr. McGovern had sailed 
for Spain before this priest arrived at 
the Mission. 

The priests who graduate from the 
Catholic University are generally of a 
finer fibre than the parochial clergy or 
the monks who govern the people by 
virtue of their office, whose rule is that 
of fear, not love. The scholastic train- 
ing of the University men gives them a 
certain polish, which is conspicuous by 
its absence in the average priest of the 
parish. It is a pleasure to welcome 
such men to Christ's Mission. 
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Gospel Light. 





BY REV. JAMES T. MCGOVERN, MISSION- 
ARY TO BARCELONA, SPAIN. 

‘* But if our Gospel be hid, it is hid to them that 
are lost.’” (2 Cor. 4-3.) 

Christ came to die for our salvation 
and to rise for our justification. He 
chose apostles to diffuse the light of His 
redemption among men. Man ought to 
follow the light. This light wasand is 
the lifeof men. It is shed abroad in 
our hearts by the Holy Ghost, who is 
given untous. Sin and Satan hide the 
light and make the Gospel of none ef- 
fect; for the Gospel aud the light of 
God are one and the same. To hide 
the Gospel is a crime since it implies a 
virtual denial of God's blessed Word. 

But how does the Roman Catholic 
Church hide the Gospel? You will, 
perhaps, rsay that Roman Catholics 
believe in the Holy Scriptures; that 
they reverence the Bible as the very 
Word of God; that on that account it is 
forbidden to the laity. Now if the 
Eternal Father has revealed Himself to 
men in the written Word or the Bible 
it must be His will that man should 
read that Word in order to know what 
His revelation is. Catholic priests will 
say that the laity cannot understand the 
Bible because they have not made its 
study a specialty and have not studied 
Latin, Greek and Hebrew. Let it be 
understood that God’s message was in- 
tended for all, poor and rich, learned 
and unlearned,sage and savage,and that 
it was written in the language of the 
human heart and by men who made no 
claims to erudition and certainly had no 
desire to keep the souls of men in ignor- 
ance. When God speaks to men to 
save them He uses plain language, 
which even a child can understand. 
Away, then, with that Romish idea that 
a self-constituted body of men not al 
ways by any means !earned or holy 








should stand in the place of the Holy 
Spirit and lord it over the souls of men. 
If our Gospel be hid it is hid to them 
that are being lost. Lost to God. lost 
to Christ, lost to church, lost to society, 
lost to all things holy and divine! How 
sad. And yet thisis the result of Rom- 
an Catholic bondage andtyranny. Fet- 
ter the mind and you have a fool; fetter 
the soul and you have a knave. To 
hide the Gospel from men is to fetter 
with shackles of death and destruction 
the mind and will and heart of man, 
and to make of him a mere automaton. 
No wonder France, Spain, Italy and 
other Roman Catholic countries have 
become, to a great degree, atheistic or 
agnostic in their profession and practice. 
Intelligent men cannot and wil! not ac- 
cept such slavery of mind and soul as 
the Church of Rome imposes upon 
them. In those lands millions of prec- 
ious souls are perishing for want of the 
food of life which has been denied them 
by an arrogant priesthood. 

It is the duty of Chrtstian churches 
to carry the Gospel to those who sit in 
darkness and perhaps long for the light 
of God. They cannot come to us, so we 
must go to them. Many have come to 
the shores of our free and blessed land 
in order to escape the bondage of priest- 
craft andchurchcraft. The Rev. James 
A. O’Connor has welcomed thousands 
of noble, brave-hearted men and women 
who have come to seek his advice in 
their doubts and difficulties. Scores of 
former priests have left the Roman 
Church and been rescued from the storm 
of unbelief and despair by this modern 
apostle of faith. Christ's Mission is the 
centre of light and love for those who 
have been lost by the tyranny and arro- 
gance of the Papal Church. Let the 
Christians of our land stand by this true 
disciple of Paul the Apostle and support 
Christ’s Mission iu its noble effort to 
give to the Roman Catholics of thisand 
of every other country the open Bible. 
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Father Negroni’s Good Work. 


ae distinguished Italian priest, 
) Padre Negroni, whose picture and 
biography appeared in the February 
CONVERTED CATHOLIC, continues to 
preach and lecture in the Italian Pro 
testant churches in this city and vicinity. 
Sunday evening, February 11, he held a 
conference in the Italian Baptist church, 
Henry street, this city, and spoke 
eloquently on the necessity of religious 
reform among the Latin nations, espec- 
ially the Italians. He declared that the 
Italian people would never realize the 
ideal or reach the standard desired by 
Massimo d’ Azeglio if they did not em- 
brace the Gospel in its purity and sim- 
plicity, and if they did not rid them- 
selves of the prejudices and supersti- 
tions by which they are now ruled un- 
der a modern form of paganism. 

He pointed out the importance of as- 
serting the rights of the faithful in the 
Church, which rights are at present us- 
urped by the Papacy. He then called 
attention to the first chapter of the Acts 
of the Apostles,in which it is related how 
the ecclesiastical pastors should be nomi- 
nated by the people, as was in fact the 
practice in the early days of Christianity. 

He dwelt also on the fact that God 
should be adored ‘‘in spirit and in 
truth,’’ that the word church implies 
the union of the faithful, and that all 
the goods or property of the church 
should be administered in favor of the 
‘* child, the widow and the poor’’ by 
app inted agents (such as were the dea- 
cous and deaconesses), nominated by 
the popular voice. ‘‘In fact,’’ said 
Mr. Negroni, ‘‘ the fathers and doctors 
of the church were cordially unanimous 
in the theory that the wealth of the 
church is the property of the poor, and 
the ecclesiastical authorities have no 
right over it, save as regards the con- 
trol and dispensation thereof in favor of 
the needy; and such ministers are rob- 
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bers and sacrilegious men who appro 
priate unnecessarily any part thereof, 
or apply such property to other uses 
than those for which it is intended. 

‘“*If the canon law is not generally 
known,’’ he continued, ‘‘ many, how- 
ever, have read ‘ The Betrothed’ by 
Alessandro Manzoni, wherein (chapter 
XXII) we read: ‘In Archbishop 
Frederic there is presented a singular 
and continued study how to sacrifice 
riches, time and the care of his own well 
being, except where necessity obliges 
him to do otherwise. He maintains 
that ecclesiastical rents are the patri- 
mony of the poor.’ 

“If it is not permitted the Italian 
people now to nominate their own pas- 
tors and administer the wealth of the 
church—this being the patrimony of the 
poor—we have here an evident sign that 
there is, at present, less capability of 
administration, more ignorance and less 
humanity than among the semi-barbar- 
ians of the first days of Christianity.’’ 

Finally Mr. Negroni showed that the 
Gospel is an infinite treasure, not only 
from a religious standpoint, but likewise 
from an economic, civil and moral one. 
He concluded his discourse in these 
words: ‘‘ The Gospel is the most beau- 
tiful gift God has conferred upon hu- 
manity.’’ 

Italian Protestantism has suffered a 
serious loss in the death of Rev. Alberto 
Pace, for many years rector of the Pro- 
testant Episcopal Church of San Salva- 
tore, New York. He was greatly re 
spected by all the Italians. Many 
prominent men of that nationality at- 
tended his funeral last month, and even 
the poor Catholics were present to show 
their respect for him. ‘‘ He was a 
better man than any of the priests,’’ 
they said. That is also true of the 
other Italian Protestant pastors. A 
good work is being done by various de- 
nominations for the Italians in thiscity. 
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ROMAN CATHOLIC DISSENSIONS. 


BY A GRADUATE OF THE CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY. 


<P WAS interested in reading in the 

) February CONVERTED CATHOLIC 
the sketch of the Italian priest and re- 
former, Padre Negroni, and when I met 
him at Christ’s Mission, the first week in 
March, I was forcibly reminded of Mgr. 
Schroeder, the learned professor of dog- 
matic theology in the Catholic Univer- 
sity at Washington, D. C., when I was 
a student there. There isa remarkable 
similarity in their outward appearance ; 
the general build of their heavy-set 
frames would almost create the impres- 
ston that the one is the taller brother of 
the other. They have the same bushy 
eye-brow, the same large flexible mouth, 
and all the other features which com- 
prise the general cast and expression of 
their countenance are alike. To have 
seen the peculiar look of the eyes of the 
one is to know the look of the other ; 
at rest their eyes are expressionless, 
even dull in appearance, but enlivened 
by earnest conversation they sparkle 
with fire. 

Experimental psychologists tell us 
that mental activities are molded in 
great part by the general structure of 
the physical man; the greater or less 
amount of gray matter in the brain, the 
peculiar sensitiveness of the nervous 
system, and various other physiological 
conditions largely determine the in- 
tellectual drift of the man; and more- 
over these various activities of the inner 
man find an expression in his outward 
appearance. It was this fact which as- 
tonished me on meeting Padre Negroni. 
I remember Mgr. Schroeder as an earn- 
est religious student, and such I have 
found Padre Negroni; but I was not 
prepared to find in both a very great 
physical similarity. It was a remark- 
able coincidence, at least. 

Dr. Schroeder’s connection with the 


Catholic University was the occasion of 
great dissensions in the ranksof Roman 
Catholicism in this country. Roman 
priests grow most eloquent when they 
harangue to their confiding hearers 
about the dissensions of Protestants. 
In their one-sided education they learn 
as much about Protestants as the aver- 
age Italian knows about our Amer- 
ican institutions. They imagine that 
the difference between a Methodist and 
a Baptist is similar to the difference be- 
tween a Roman Catholic and a Moham- 
metan. This is no exaggeration what 
ever, and can be verified by any one 
who has learned Roman teachings from 
Roinanists themselves, 

Now let us look for a moment at the 
dissensions in the Roman ranks as man- 
ifested in the case of Dr. Schroeder. 
He was the first occupant of the chair 
of dogmatic theology at the Catholic 
University ; his studies had been made 
at the Collegium Germanicum at Rome, 
where the famous Jesuit, Cardinal Fran- 
zellin, was the leading professor, and 
here he imbibed the very highest and 
strictest form of ultramontanism. One 
of his favorite sayings was: ‘‘ When I 
appear before my Maker and my sins 
will face me I shall be able to claim at 
least that at all times I have had the 
most ardent love for the Roman Catho 
lic Church and the Blessed Virgin 
Mary.’’ This was, as it were, his own 
confession of faith and the base of his 
confidence of a happy future ; not faith 
in Christ, but love of Romanism and of 
Mary! ‘This gives a true idea of Mgr. 
Schroeder as he was in his inner self. 

The spiritual atmosphere of the entire 
faculty of the Divinity College at the 
Catholic University was quite different. 
Bishop Keane, the rector, Drs, Bouquil- 
lon, Shahan, Grannan and Hogan be- 
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thought. Drs. Pohle and Hyvernat 
sympathized somewhat with Mgr. 
Schroeder, though they held a sort of 
intermediate position between the two 
extreme views. Schroeder was the ar- 
dent defender of Jesuitism in its full 
extent, Keane and the others inclined 
to as much liberalism as a copious use 
of scholastic distinctions permitted them 
to inject into the multitudinous defini- 
tions which have ever emanated from 
the Roman Curia. The one not only 
accepted every Roman definition with 
alacrity, but employed every device 
known to scholasticism to extend the 
meaning of such definitions to the ut- 
most limits that human intelligence 
could conceive, and furthermore it 
was one of his pet hobbies to study the 
probability of obtaining infallible de- 
cisions from Rome on questions which 
at present are comparatively free ground. 
The other, and greater set of the fac- 
ulty, turned their energies and their 
training in the opposite direction. As 
Catholics they were forced to accept the 
verbal texts of Papal definitions and 
decisions ; they would consent to the 
definitions, but at the same time try to 
minimize the effect of such documents. 
Where the one sought to expand the 
amount of infallible truth, the other 
used every means to contract the same. 
And what is much worse, one section 
hated and persecuted the other ; there 
was not only a difference of opinion 
as between Protestant denominations, 
but there existed a religious hatred 
between the two sections. Still there 
is absolute unity in Roman Catholic- 
ism! if we believe the statements of 
the Roman priesthood. 

The result of this internal strife was 
a temporary gain for the liberals. Dr. 
Schroeder was removed, not on account 
of his ultramontane views, but because, 
being a typical German, he considered 
the open manifestation of German con- 


viviality permissible, and this gave a 
pretense to the action which expelled 
him from the University. The true 
cause of his removal was the fact that 
the liberal wing of the Roman Church 
had gained an ascendancy among the 
Board of Trustees of the University. 
Their success was short-lived, however, 
for very soon the liberal rector of the 
University, Bishop Keane, felt the power 
of the Black Pope, and the Jesuits placed 
him out of commission. He was pro- 
moted to an archbishopric. But as 
Roman students say very aptly, promo- 
veatur ut amoveatur—he was promoted 
that he might be shelved without hurt- 
ing the cause of Romanism. 

Bishop Keane’s answer to his removal 
was, in part, ‘‘I choose to remain in 
my own country without any official 
position whatsoever, in tranquility and 
peace’’—a wish which Rome did not 
respect. At the farewell ceremony of 
Bishop Keane as rector Cardinal Gib- 
bons made no effort to hide his tears, 
and sobbed as he said, ‘‘I ama hard 
man to move, tut to-day I am moved 
with the most profound sorrow I have 
ever felt in a long life full of sorrows.”’ 
To all who listened to these statements 
the unspoken sentiment of rebellion 
against Papal tyranny was evident. 
Being only chess-men on the ecclesias- 
tical board, they must permit themselves 
to be shifted about as inanimate objects. 
At this price alone does and can the 
Roman Church purchase its claimed 
unity ; thus alone can it hide from the 
eyes of its unsuspecting votaries the 
great dissensions existing in its ranks. 

If Cardinal Gibbons, Archbishops 
Ireland, Corrigan and Katzer, and the 
other pugnacious prelates would lov- 
ingly fraternize the world would behold 
the fulfillment of the prophecy, which 
says, ‘‘ The wolf shall dwell with the 
lamb and the leopard shall lie down with 
the kid.’’ But a union between liber- 
alism and ultramontanism is impossible. 
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A Paulist Misslonary in 
Montreal. 





The Rev. Elias H. Younan, at pres- 
ent one of the Paulist Fathers of New 
York, recently conducted meetings in 
Montreal for the conversion of Protes- 
tants to Romanism—‘‘ missions to non- 
Catholics,’’the Paulists euphemistically 
call them. Like the other Paulists. 
Father Younan tried to harmonize the 
teaching of the Roman Church with 
liberalism, toleration and progress. By 
minimizing and glossing over its objec- 
tionable features, and toning down 
its distinctive doctrines, he expected 
to prepare the way for the reception 
of the whole Roman dogma by such 
weak Protestants as went to hear him, 
and thus smooth the way for their 
entrance into what he called ‘‘ the one 
true Church.’’ This was congenlal work 
for Father Younan. He had been a 
jesuit before he became a Paulist, and 
the Jesuits are adepts in clouding the 
issue and extenuating whatever stands 
in the way of their purpose to make the 
Roman Church supreme in spiritual and 
secular affairs. Father Younan is a 
Syrian by birth. At an early age he 
entered the Society of Jesus, and after 
the usual long probation in the novitiate 
he was ordained a priest. Though an 
Oriental he found the ways of the Jes- 
uits too dark and mysterious for him, 
and he resolved to leave them. But itis 
very difficult for a priest to withdraw 
from the Jesuits. They refused to allow 
Younan to depart in peace, and when he 
told them he was going to join the Paul- 
ists they became indignant. The Jesuits, 
like many other priests, consider the 
Paulists half Protestants. They secret- 
ly respect those who become Protestants 
outright, but they despise men like the 
Paulist Fathers who have not the cour- 
age of their convictions and outwardly 
adhere to the Roman Church while in 
their hearts they do not believe in its 


distinctive doctrines. 

Archbishop Corrigan was appealed to 
by the Jesuits to prevent the reception 
of Younan into the Paulist Society, but 
he declined to interfere, and the Jesuits 
in consequence have blocked his way to 
become a Cardinal. That is the ambi- 
tion of Corrigan’s life, but as the Jesuits 
are supreme in Rome, the Pope would 
not dare to give him the red hat against 
their protest. From time to time the 
papers announced that the Archbishop of 
New York was tobecreated a Cardinal, 
but until the Jesuits give their consent 
he has no chance of the appointment. 

Like the other Paulists, Younan is a 
milk and water kind of Catholic, and is 
allowed all the latitude he pleases in 
faith and practice. Doubtless he would 
be honest in his preaching if he could, 
but with his thorough training in the 
Roman Catholic dogma he knows that 
Romanism and Jesuitism are syuono- 
mousterms. The Jesuits are the guard- 
ians of the faith,and if the Pope should 
exhibit any weakness toward liberalism 
or an inclination to conform tothe spirit 
of the age his career would be cut short. 
The condemnation of the teachings of 
the Paulists by the Pope in his letter to 
Cardinal Gibbons in 1899 was the work 
of the Jesuits. They published the let- 
ter in Latin and English for general 
distribution, but the Paulists did not 
publish it, and only referred to it by 
saying, ‘‘ We bow to the Pope’s decree; 
the voice of Leo the infallible is the 
voice of God.’’ They continue to call 
themselves ‘‘ Catholics,’’ however, but 
never ‘‘ Roman,’’ and in a shamefaced 
way preach a lame and tame Catholicism. 
Many priests have left the Society of 
the Paulists, and others would be true 
to their convictions if they knew what 
to do after taking such a step. 

Father Younan’s conferences in Mon- 
treal were held in St. Patrick’s Church, 
and they were fully reported in the 
English and French papers. The usual 














tactics of the Paulists were adopted— 
make use of the press and get the 
people to bring their Protestant employ- 
ers to the meetiags, especialiy the ladies 
of the families where there are Roman 
Catholic servants. 


A [lission to Catholics. 





After Father Younan’s departure 
{rom Montreal the Presbyterian Minis- 
terial Association invited the editor of 
THE CONVERTED CATHOLIC to hold 
meetings in that city asa ‘‘ Mission to 
Catholics.’’ Though the time was lim- 
ited, and sufficient preparation could not 
be made, he accepted. The first service 
was held in Knox Presbyterian Church 
Sunday evening, February 25, and, 
though a blizzard unsurpassed in vio- 
lence was raging, the building was 
crowded to the doors. The Rev. James 
Fleck, the pastor of the church, said he 
had never seen so many people within 
its walls before. Those competent to 
judge said there were hundreds of 
Roman Catholics in the audience. 

During the week despite the inclem- 
enzy of the weather, the severest known 
in the history of Montreal, the meetings 
were largely attended, and at the clos- 
ing service in Erskine Church, of which 
the Rev. Dr. Mowatt is pastor, two 
thousand persons were present. A 
memorable meeting was held on Friday 
evening, March 2, when the Rev. Pro- 
fessor Scrymger, D. D., of the Presby- 
terian College, and Rev. Canon 
Dixon, D. D., rector of St. Jude’s 
Episcopal Church, delivered addresses 
in which they expressed their sympathy 
with the work for the evangelization of 
the Roman Catholics. Canon Dixon 
took occasion to say that he had met 
Mr. O’Connor at the Northfield Confer- 
ences years before, and he admired the 


manner in which he conducted a very 
difficult work. 


the 


Besides the English-speaking Catho- 
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lics there were present at every service 
many French who understand English. 
The work of French evangelization is 
very prosperous in Montreal. Dr. 
Scrymger said there was only one French 
Protestant Church in Montreal a quar- 
ter of a century ago; now there are 
seven, and all of these churches have 
scholarly and devout men as pastors. 

There were many inquirers at the 
close of the meetings, and Mr. O'’Con- 
nor received a dozen letters from Catho- 
lics who desired information on various 
points. Some of these letters besought 
him to return to the Roman Church, as 
Archbishop Bruchesi tried to win back 
Father Chiniquy on his death bed. But 
as the grand old map of Canada 1e- 
mained firm in his faith in Christ and 
the Bible to the last—‘* God and Jesus 
suffice me’’ he said to the archbishop’s 
letter—so Mr. O'Connor informed his 
Catholic friends that his life was devoted 
to winning them to the truths of the 
Gospel, and there was nothing in Ro- 
manism that was not repugnant to him. 
He could not turn away from Jesus to 
the Pope or from the open Bible, that 
was a lamp unto his feet and a light to 
his path, to pray to statues and pictures. 
One of the letters showed the blindness 
and fanaticism of the writer : 

MONTREAL, February 28, 1900. 
Rev. Father O' Connor. 

People go-to see and hear you through 
curiosity, though you say there is noth- 
ing extraordinary about you. ‘‘ I look 
a plain every day kind of a man,”’ 
say. 


you 
Alas! yes, but your soul has been 
stamped with the stamp of the priest- 
hood; you are therefore not an ordinary 
sortofman. You you had the 
misfortune of being at one period of 
your life a Roman Catholic priest. Ah ! 
that will be a long period. When the 
pulpit from which you spoke the words 
has crumbled to dust, and the church 
in which you uttered them is in ruins, 
and the people who heard them are in 


say 














of the priesthood will be but beginning. 
That mark on your soul will shine out 
forever either for your glory in heaven 
or your eternal woe in hell. The words 
are terrible indeed— 7m es sacerdos in 
@ternum—‘* Thou art a priest forever.’’ 
Not for a period, but as long as God is 
God. I tremble at the very thought of 
it. To the good and holy priest, or to 
the good repentant one they are and will 
be always a consolation and a joy. 
Though you think yourself zothing ex- 
traordinary, the very angels look down 
on you with wonder; alas! I may to- 
night say with horror. But I trust and 
pray they will yet have cause to rejoice 
with you in your return to your Father's 
House. 

Oh! that God in His infinite mercy 
would touch that hardened heart, and 
break it with sorrow for the terrible way 
in which you have trampled on the gifts 
of God by leaving His Holy Church. 
Alas! poor man. _ If by my accepting 
from the hand of my God a shorter life 
than He is to grant me, I could by 
the sacrifice of a year or more of it 
save thereby your immortal soul, ran- 
somed by the blood of your God and 
my God, I would willingly make the 
sacrifice. 

Oh, how I love your priestly soul ! 
Although there are bright prospects of 
a life of happiness before me, I am will- 
ing Jesus, my Saviour, would add to 
your days a number of mine, if by that 
sacrifice I could one day see you 
crowned forever in glory. What more 
than this can I do to show the love I 
bear for your priestly soul? 

Oh, my Jesus! pardon this poor soul, 
on which is stamped that priestly mark 
that will for all eternity distinguish him 
from the rest of men. 
ia @ternum,” 

And you, Mary, his mother, and my 
mother, throw yourself at the feet of 
your Divine Son, ard beg Him to have 


‘* Tu es sacerdos 


mercy, and bring to the joys of eternal 
glory this precious soul which He has 
redeemed. 

I close with the words of God spoken 
to sinful man, and which are repeated 
to day all over the world by the holy 
Church: ‘‘ Remember man thou art but 
dust, and into dust thou shalt return.’” 

A CATHOLIC LAYMAN. 

O.her letters received were in a simi- 
lar strain, some of them having fol- 
lowed Mr. O'Connor to New York. 
Sut many were sincere inquirers for the: 
truth. It was evident that the people 
were much interested by his visit. 

The press of Montreal gave full re- 
ports of the meetings, though the hand 
of the Jesuit was sometimes seen, ex- 
cept in the Wctness, whose reports were 
excellent. On February 24 the Wt- 
ness had this item : 

‘“‘Itisa singular coincidence that in the 
week that the Rev. James A. O’Connor 
comes to Montreal to begin a series of 
meetings, which some consider an offset 
to the meetings ofthe Rev. Mr. Younan, 
the Paulist father, there should sail from 
New York for Barcelona, Spain, as a 
Protestant missionary, a member of the 
society of the Paulist Fathers who had 
been converted to Protestantism under 
the instruction of the Rev. Mr. O’Con- 
nor. ‘This gentleman, the Rev. James 
T. McGovern, left New York on Feb- 
ruary 20 for Southampton, whence he 
will proceea to Paris, and thence to 
Barcelona, where he has been appointed 
missionary by the Boston Missionary 
Union. Mr. McGovern is a graduate- 
of the Catholic University of Washing- 
ton, D.C. He was a member of the 
Paulist Society, or congregation, as itis 
technically called, for seven years be- 
fore his conversion. He is a native ot 


California, thirty-two years of age, and 
was converted to the evangelical faith 
in New York in 1896, when heattended 
the services conducted by Mr. O’ Connor 
in Christ's Mission.’’ 

















BY REV. JOSEPH SANDERSON, D. D., LL 


HERE is no name in Irish history 
so honored as that of St. Patrick. 
‘Though not a native of the Green Isle 
he conferred more blessings upon it than 
any son of its soil. To him belongs the 
undoubted honor of having been ‘‘the 
Apostle of Ireland,’’ and _ the true 
founder there of the Christian Church. 
There may have been occasional and 
isolated efforts to evangelize some parts 
of Ireland before his time; but Christian- 
ity was practically unknown in the is- 
land before the arrival of Patrick. By 
his efforts and through his instrumen- 
tality the Gospel was preached, m"lti- 
tudes were converted, preachers com- 
missioned, and churches built over a 
wide area. His story divested of fabu 
lous accretions is deeply interesting ,and 
one of the most remarkable chapters in 
the history of Christ's Kingdom upon 
the earth. Many lives of this honored 
servant of God were written from the 
seventh century onwards, from a Rom- 
ish standpoint, but all contain many in- 
credible statements; while fable and 
legend abound in their pages. He, 
therefore, who would write a truthful 
statement concerning St. Patrick must 
chiefly depend on his own writings, des- 
cribed by Sir Samuel Ferguson, as ‘‘the 
oldest documents in British History.’’ 
These ‘‘documents’’ consist of a ‘‘Con- 
tession,’’? a ‘‘Hymn’’ and a ‘‘Letter.’’ 
There is no historical data upon which 
to base a correct conclusion regarding 
the year, the month, or the day of the 
month upon which St. Patrick was 
born. The year has varied from 373 to 
396, A. D., and his death has been fixed 
by some historians on March 17, 493. 
The place of his birth, or, to be more 
accurate where his father lived, has 
been told in his ‘‘confession’’ by him- 
self. The name of his father was Cal- 
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pornius, who was a deacon and the son 
of Potitus, a presbyter who dwelt in the 
village of Bannavem ‘Taberniz, near 
which he hada small farm. Scholars 
are almost unanimous in placing Ban- 
navem Taberniz in the neighborhood of 
Dumbarton, at the confluence of the 
rivers Clyde and Leven, about fourteen 
miles from Glasgow. Patrickin giving 
an account of himself. does not state 
that he was born there, but simply re- 
lates that his father dwelt at Banna- 
vem Taberniz, and that he was living 
there, when he was taken captive at 
sixteen years of age and carried to Ire- 
land. Bannavem means the river’s 
mouth, and the sheds, shops and houses 
of entertainment set up, whether of the 
temporary or stationary kind, for the 
accommodation of the Roman armies 
that were in possession of the place, 
were called Tabernize. Here was Pat- 
rick’s home, and of this place he was 
most probably a native. Of his ances- 
try nothing is known farther than two 
removes back. He records that he was 
the grandson of Potitus the presbyter. 
These few words show that his blood 
was good. If Patrick had thought that 
his clerical ancestor had disgraced him- 
self by marriage he would not probably 
have written that he wasa minister of 
God’s Word. 
creed, 


His ‘‘confession,’’ or 
in which these words occur was 
written when he was well advanced in 
years, so that even in his old age he did 
not believe in the celibacy of the clergy. 

The office of presbyter which Potitus 
filled was held in high esteem in the 
early British church. He was most 
likely a Briton by birth who studied the 
Scriptures, prayed in the little British 
kill or church near Dumbarton, and at 
its door preached to the people. At 
some period a kill or church was located 
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near the cottage where Patrick lived and 
which the people of later days called 
Kilpatrick, in honor of the great mis- 
sionary who was born at the place. Po- 
titus seems to have lived to a good old 
age, and in proof of his excellent family 
government he reared a son who became 
a deacon. That deacon was Calpornius, 
the tather of Patrick. This deacon cer- 
tainly did not belong to the Romish order 
of ordained clergy, and did not entertain 
Roman notions of celibacy, for he also 
took a wife, and reared a family of which 
“‘our Patrick’’ was the most 
child. Patrick’s father was also a de- 
curio, as he himself tells us. This was 
the name given to a magistrate or coun- 
selor in the Roman colonies in Britain, 
who must have a certain amount of 
property, whose office conferred on him 
a high rank and made him a member 
of the court and counselor of the city. 
Such a man then was Patrick's father, 
honored both in the church and State, 
and we may fairly conclude that Calpor- 
nius ruled in the State like a gcod dea- 
con of the church. 

Of Patrick’s mother we know noth- 
ing, except that tradition informs us 
that her name was Conchessa, and she 
is represented as a Briton, in a tract on 
‘*The Mothers of the Saints in Ireland.’’ 
But whoever. she was, we can readily 
believe that she was ‘‘a woman superior 
to the majority of her sex,’’ and that 
she endeavored to instil into the 
heart of her son the doctrines of Chris- 
tianity. 

Such was the ancestry of Patrick ac. 
cording tothe most reliable authorities. 
There is no record extant of the baptism 
of this celebrated man. Weare, how- 
ever, informed that in his early life he 
was called Succath, and ata later day 
Patrick. We know nothing of his in- 
fancy and boyhood up to fifteen years of 
age. But it is easy to believe that Pat- 
rick had all the human nature of a boy, 
and that he had all the frolicsome and 


notable 
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mischievous spirit of the great majority 
of boys. We know, however, for he 
tells us in his ‘‘confession,’’ that he was 
taught the holy commandments, but did 
not keep them; that he was warned for his 
salvation, but did not heed the preach- 
ers, that he did not know the true God 
savingly, although he had been taught 
the way to be saved, and to read the 
Bible whose truths his grandfather 
preached. He loved pleasure, was the 
leader of his companions, and commit- 
ted, as he tells us, a grievous fault, the 
character of which we donot know He 
was then nearly sixteen years of age, 
and the end of the time for sowing his 
wild oats had come. 

Pirates in those days continually 
plowed the channels and seas around the 
British Isles, made inroads upon the 
land, plundering villages and towns, 
killing many, carrying off old and young 
to strange lands and selling them into 
slavery. In one of these piratical in- 
cursions Patrick and about two hun- 
dred others were seized, placed in boats 
whose prows were turned down the 
Clyde and headed towards Ireland. 
What sad thoughts Patrick must have 
had as he gazed back on the high rock 
near his home! What indignation must 
have burned within him towards these 
pirates! But afterwards he saw a reason 
for it all. The hand of God was laid 
severely upon him to correct his evil 
ways; and his words written many 
years afterwards clearly reveal that he 
understood the reason for the stroke of 
God's afflicting hand. 

The boats which carried young Pat- 
rick and his companions with a load of 
spoils landed on the Antrim coast of Ire- 
land, and then touched the country 
which gave Patrick years of degrada- 
tion and suffering and a long life after- 
wards of widespread Gospel triumphs. 

He was then nearly sixteen years of 
age and was sold to Milchu, King of 
North Dalaradia, whose residence was 
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in the valley of the Braid near the hill 
of Slemish and close to Broughghane, 
five miles from Ballymena, where there 
is a townland still in the valley, called 
Ballyligpatrick, or the town of Patrick’s 
hollow. He was sent by his owner to 
herd cattle, or as some translators render 
the Irish words, ‘‘to feed swine,’’ so like 
another prodigal he was sent into the 
fields to feed swine. Here he passed 
six years in a most deplorable captive 
condition. He had Gospel seed indeed 
in his memory, but this did not germin- 
ate for some years. He had no Chris- 
tian principles to guide him, and no as- 
sociates, but slaves and the lowest class 
of Irish idolaters, who could only con- 
verse about religious subjects on their 
own ‘‘Cenn-cruaich,’’ the chief idol of 
Ireland, which was covered with gold 
and silver, surrounded with other idols 
plated with brass. He had not one 
Christian companion, nor one kind 
heathen friend, and the natural result 
would seem to be his conforming to 
heathenism and joining in the worst 
sins of the neighborhood. He was like 
‘ta stone,’’ as he himself says, ‘‘deep in 
the mud,’’ but God lifted him up and 
placed him upon the wall of the spirit- 
ual temple. 

During his degraded condition for six 
years the grace of God visited him and 
the spirit of the Lord took possession of 
him, revived the teachings of his early 
boyhood and brought the young disciple 
to a deep and sincere Christianity. 
Thus severe trials were to him a means 
of grace. He remembered happier days. 
He thought upon hissins. He felt that 
he was far from Christ, the true home of 
his soul. He recalled the teachings of 
God’s servants and the lessons learned 
in his father’s house. He then became 
aman of prayer. ‘‘While I was feed- 
ing the cattle,’’ he writes, ‘‘I prayed 
frequently every day, and my love and 
fear of God and faith in Him continual- 
ly increased. I dwelt in the woods and 


on the mountains and woke up to pray 
before the dawn. I felt no pain, nor 
frost, nor snow, nor rain, nor any sense 
of indolence, for the ‘spirit was burning 
within me.’’ 

Hiis early religious education in these 
after years thus began to bear fruit in 
meditation, and consecration. 
Such words as those we read in the 
**Confession” of this swineherd show 
what Bible truths were taught, and 
what Gospel faith existed in the homes 
of British Christians in those early days, 
thus giving an encouragement to parents 
in all ages to ‘“‘train up a child in the 
way he should go, and when he is old 
he will not depart from it,’’ The good 
seed that Patrick’s parents cast upon 
the waters began to bear fruit after 
many days. The ground of Patrick’s 
young heart may have appeared an un- 
likely soul, but the incorruptible seed of 
God’s Word was sown there amid, per- 
haps, the shedding of many parental 
tears, and at length it began to take 
root, show signs of life, spring up and 
bud. 

There on that abrupt and picturesque 
elevation called Mont Slemish, between 
fourteen and fifteen hundred years ago, 
the heart of the captive boy from the 
banks of the Clyde, as he herded cattle 
on its bleak sides, yielded to the all- 
conquering power of the love of Christ. 
The fact is worthy of repetition again 
and again. 

We often bow with wondering adora- 
tion before the sovereign grace of God 
which laid a loving arrest on Saul of 
Tarsus as he drew near tothe city of 
Damascus, and in a double sense made 
him a ‘‘vessel of mercy’’—a vessel of 
mercy as regarded his own personal sal- 
vation, ‘‘a chosen vessel,’’ to bear the 
name of God before the Gentiles. 
Thousands, tens of thousands of con- 
versions were, so to speak, folded up in 
the individual conversion of that intel- 
lectual and fanatical Jewish youth. 


prayer 
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So it was in the case ot Patrick. He 
was ‘‘a chosen vessel’ also. The spir- 
itual change he experienced on the side 
of Slemish, interpreted in tle light of 
sudseguent events, may be said to have 
been one of the most remarkable and 
determining facts in the entire history of 
Ireland. It changed the national relig- 
ion. It raised Ireland to a position of 
distinguished and, for a time, unparal- 
led honor among the nations; and it 
helped to transform the face of Christ- 
endom itself. It seemed all unlikely 
that such results should follow the in- 
troduction of this unknown captive herd- 
boy into the Kingdom of God, but then 
as now God's ways are not our ways, 
nor His plan of working ours. 

Patrick tells us in his ‘‘confession’’ 
how he escaped from his place of slav- 
ery. He heard one night in his sleep 
on that wild mountain side a voice say- 
ing to him: ‘‘Thou shalt surely go to 
thy country,’’ and again, ‘‘Thy ship is 
ready,’’ but it was two hundred miles 
away. Afterthis, he writes, ‘‘I took 
flight and left the man with whom I had 
years, I came in the 
strength of the Lord who directed my 
way for good, and I feared nothing un- 
til I arrived at the ship.’’ After some 
delay he was taken aboard, and the ves- 
sailed Killala the 
County Mayo, and after three days it 
reached land, and in sixty days Patrick 
was among his kindred who received 
him asason. Here he enjoyed Chris- 
tian society, his believing experience 
greatly enlarged, his reliance upon 
Christ strengthened, and as he explains 
‘*confession,’’ he “decided to be- 
come a missionary to the Irish. It was 
therefore proper that he should devote 
his time and talents to prepare himself 
for the great work to which he had de- 
voted himself. One of the most power- 
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ful agencies for extending the Gospel 
among the ancient Britons was thie es- 
tablishment of great monastic schools 


where the Bible was studied and liter- 
ary instruction imparted. At the head 
of these institutions were men of great 
piety and learning. In those days there 
were thirty-three cities in Britain in 
which these schools were established. 
Dumbarton, was one of these cities 
where Patrick’s father was a decurio, or 
member of the city council. All the 
literature of these schools and colleg«s 
in Briton were destroyed by the ravages 
of those who overran and plundered 
Britain when the Roman forces were 
The only writings of any 
British author of this period that sur- 
vive are those of St. Patrick, the names 
of which we have already given. All 
these writings of Patrick are saturated 
with the spirit of the Gcspel, are enrich- 
ed with quotations from both the Old 
and New Testaments and are manifestly 
the product of one who had diligently 
studied his Bible and imbibed its great 
fundamental truths under the guidance 
of the spirit of truth; and we must con- 
clude that whether St. Patrick had any 
human teacher, or whether he attended 
any institution of learning or not, he 
was taught of the Lord and prepared 
by Him for the great work God had 
designated him to accomplish. In 
Patrick's own account of his missionary 
work in Ireland he never alludes to 
having received a commission from the 
Pope nor from any human being. If he 
did receivesuch a commission his silence 
upon the subject would seem to prove 
how little importarce he attached to it. 

There is however not the shadow of a 
proof that he was ever at Rome, or 
that any Pope commissioned him to pro- 
ceed on a mission to Ireland; nor is there 
any evidence either that he 
licensed to preach by any human au- 
thority, or ordained by any man or any 
body of men, or delegated by any crea- 
ture. He seems to have been appointed 
to his work by God without the official 
sanction of man, as was Charles H. 
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Spurgeon, Dwight L. Moody and others. 
Patrick himself confirms the doctrine 
that God and no ecclesiastic of any 
name called him to Ireland. Here are 
his own words in his ‘‘Confession:’’ ‘‘I 
commend my soul to my most faithful 
God, for whom I discharge an embas- 
sage in Ireland, in my ignoble condi- 
tion, because, indeed, He does not ac- 
cept the person and He chose me to 
this office that I might be one His 
ministers.’’ He seems always to take 
pleasure in relating the circumstances 
in which the Divine voice spake to him, 
and in adding: ‘‘I testify in truth and 
in joy of heart, before God, and His 
holy angels, that I never had any rea- 
son except the Gospel and its promises 
for ever returning to that people from 
whom I had formerly escaped with dif- 
ficulty.’’ 

And when the ‘‘voice of the Irish’’ 
summoned him back he obeyed what 
he believed to be a Divine call, and with 
an unreserved consecration he gave 
himself to the land which in person of 
some of its sons had so grievously 
wronged him. 

In point of prayerfulness, self denial, 
consecration, abundance of labors, love 
to Christ and to the souls of men, 
combined with marvelous success, Pat- 
rick has had but few equals in the en- 
tire annals of the Christian Church. 

For the national conversion of Ireland 
to the Christian faith was wholly attri- 
butable under God to his indefatigable 
labors. He gave himself to her. Ire- 
land became his adopted country. For 
her he lived, prayed, labored, died and 
in her he found his grave, and the soil 
of Ireland holds to-day the dust of no 
saintlier hero. 

We will send the book, ‘‘ Story of 
St. Patrick; with a Sketch of Ireland’s 
Condition Before and After St. Patrick’s 
Time,” for two new subscribers to THE 
CONVERTED CATHOLIC. 


Rome and the Public Schools. 





The idea that the State should aid 
his Church is ever prominent before the 
mind of the Roman Catholic ecclesiastic. 
The latest movemedt in this direc- 
tion is being made by Rev. Dr. Mc- 
Sweeney, rector of St. Brigid's Roman 
Catholic Church, New York. His plan 
calls for the co-operation of the Luther- 
ans and Jews and others who maintaix 
separate, private or parochial schools. 
The idea is that in designated schools 
certain hours should be devoted respect- 
ively to Catholic, Lutheran, Hebrew or 
other religious instruction, as the vari- 
ous sects may avail themselves of the 
opportunity. ‘‘Wecan only hope just 
yet to blow the horn and prepare the 


way,’’ said Priest McSweeney in the 
New York Herald, Feb. 26, 1900. 


‘* We invite all Christians and Hebrews 
to make a common cause in obtaining 
for this city a system of schools which 
shall allow for religious as well as secu- 
lar instruction.’’ 

This is the same plan that the Roman 
hierarchy succeeded in carrying out in 
the Contract Indian Schools. After 
continual agitation for years, that sys- 
tem has been doomed to death by Con- 
gress. But the Roman Church never 
stops. at reverses. It was defeated in 
the case of the Indian schools by the 
national government ; now it proposes 
the adoption of the same plan in Greater 
New York. By a shrewd political 
move the priests seek to enlist the sym- 
pathies of the Jews, Lutherans and 
others. The old fox has lost none of 
his cunning. But we are much mis- 
taken if the American people will ever 
allow public money to be given for the 
support of sectarian institutions. Still, 
in this case, as in all others where the 
Roman Church puts forth her claims by 
the aid of politicians, there is constant 
need of continued vigilance and earnest 
protest. 
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What’s in a Name? 





In the January CoNVERTED CATHO- 
Lic, after commending the administra- 
tion of Captain Leary, the Naval Gov- 
ernor of Guam, the smallest island that 
has come into our possession from Spain, 
and his good sense and statesmanship 
in expelling the priests who were hos- 
tile to our government, we said: ‘‘ His 
name sounds Irish, and if he was a 
Catholic he is surely converted.’’ 

A subscriber in Oregon, a distin- 
guished lawyer of that State, whose 
‘‘sounds Irish,’’ objects to 
our classification of such eminent men 
as Irish and Catholic. We stand cor- 
rected, though we think we were justi- 
fied in assuming that such names are 
usually considered Catholic. But evi- 
dently times have changed, and many a 
scion of the old Catholic stock in Eng- 
land, Ireland and in this country can 
be found among the members of the 
various Protestant churches. It is not 
always easy to trace the period of con- 
version in such families. 


name also 


‘‘My grand- 
father used to be a Roman Catholic, but 
he left that Church and became a Prot- 
estant,’’ is a common expression; as is 
another: ‘‘ My mother was a devout 
Catholic, and was educated in a. con- 
vent, but she was converted and was a 
beautiful Christian.’’ 

In our day the widow and children of 
the most distinguished Roman Catholic 
in Ireland, Lord Chancellor O'Hagan, 
have become Protestants. It was Lord 
O'Hagan’s sister who was associated 
with the late Miss Cusack in founding 
the convent at Kenmare that made the 
latter famous as ‘‘ The Nun of Ken- 
mare.’’ 

Last month Dean O’ Hara, of Belfast, 
Ireland, was elected a Bishop of the 
Church of Ireland, which is essentially 
the same as the Church of England and 
the Protestant Episcopal Church of the 
United States. Another dignitary of 


the same Church is Bishop O'Sullivan, 
of ‘Tuam, in the west of Ireland. He 
had been a Roman Catholic in his youth. 
In this country, as in England and Ire- 
land, every Irish Catholic name is rep- 
resented in the ministry of the Protest- 
ant churches, and we presume it is the 
same with German names, if there be 
such that are generally known as Cath- 
olic. The Pope has lost heavily, and 
he is losing every day ; and, thank God, 
the cause of Christ is gaining. The 
harvest is ready; the laborers are few. 
‘* Pray ye, therefore, the Lord of the 
harvest that He will send forth laborers 
into His harvest.” 





LIFE OF MR. MOODY. 


The schools established by Mr. Moody 
at Northfield and the Bible Institute in 
Chicago had been sustained in great 
part by his individual efforts. Now the 
burden falls on the family and trustees, 
and they have issued an appeal for 
$3,000,000 asan endowment. The cur- 
rent expenses for this year must also be 
met by them. One of the most effec- 
tual ways of helping these schools is to 
circulate the Life of Mr. Moody, which 
his eldest son, William R. Moody, has 
prepared, and which issold by subscrip- 
tion. Attention is called to the account 
of this work on the second page of the 
cover. We hope many readers of THE 
CONVERTED CATHOLIC 
agents for this book. 

The publishers give most liberal terms. 
This is the only authorized Life of Mr. 
Moody. It contains the portraits (of 
which the picture on the next page is a 
specimen), family letters and a full ac- 
count of the remarkabie career of this 
wonderful man who was one of the 
greatest of human beings and great in 
his work for Christ. 
this office for 
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A FAMILY GROUP. 
Mr. and Mrs, Dwight L. Moody and their Grandchildren, 
Mr. 
Moody in Carnegie Hall, this city, Ira 


At the Memorial Service tor 
D. Sankey, the beloved Gospel singer, 
paid a tribute to the wife of the great 
evangelist that expressed the high es- 
teem in which she is held by all who 
know her. He said Mrs. Moody was a 


factor in the life and work of her great 


husband that had influenced him more 
Her 
culture and refinement, her amiability, 


than any other human agency. 


tact and good sense, the product of a 
brilliant mind and good heart, were the 
counterparts that were needed to round 
out his life into the fullness that won the 
respect and love of the whole world. 





The Papal Jubilee. 
GT is generally understood that Pope 
Leo XIII. made a mistake when 
he announced a jubilee for this year ‘‘at 
the opening of the Twentieth Century.’’ 
The century does not begin until next 
year. It is not surprising, therefore, to 
learn that his jubilee is destined to prove 
a failure. That staunch friend of tue 
Pope and his Church, the New York 
Sun, had the following item of foreign 
news in its editorial page, February 19, 
1900: 

Pope Leo’s year of jubilee has begun 
badly. Rome counted on the arrival of 
at least 300,coo pilgrims, but unless 
there is a change soon the number, 
judging from the first month of the year, 
will hardly exceed 30,000. The first 
great pilgrimage, that from the province 
of Liguria headed by the Cardinal 
Archbishop of Genoa, consisted of only 
1,200 persons, chiefly priests. The 
year will be marked by the canonization 
of a number of new saints, eleven new 
names being now under consideration in 
the congregation of Rites. The miracles 
of Blessed Johanna Lestounac, founder 
of the order of the Daughters of Mary, 
have already been approved as authentic. 

The main purpose of the jubilee was, 
of course, to induce Roman Catholics to 
visit Rome and contribute money to the 
papal treasury, which is empty. 





A Good Man’s Prayer. 


Dear Mr. O' Connor: 

I hope and pray that God will 
incline the heart of some one that is 
able to help you to remove the debt 
from the Mission. Your work is a good 
one, and very much needed at this time. 
I have prayed that God would not 
suffer Rome to become our master, but 
when I see how our officials and rulers 
are influenced and controlled by the 
cardinals, bishops, priests and other 
Romish emissaries, I tremble for the fu- 
ture of our country, especially when I 
see our people so careless and indifferent 
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about it. Our Protestant people seenz 
to be sleeping so soundly that nothing 
will awake them. Rome is spreading 
and increasing and gaining power, while 
Christianity seems to be at a stand- 
still or retrograding. Oh,that God would 
arise and come to our help against that 
mighty machine. 

May God bless and prosper your work 
that it may bring forth fruit a hundred- 
fold in the future. 


JAMES A. CHANDLER. 





IRELAND AND ST. PATRICK, 


This learned work of 560 pages, royat 
octavo, by Drs. Finley aud Sanderson, 
was published a few years ago at four 
dollars. The death of Dr. Finley has 
made it necessary to dispose of the re- 
maining copies of the edition at one- 
fourth of the original price. Dr. San- 
derson has sent to the office of THe 
CONVERTED CATHOLIC the unsold cop- 
ies. They will be disposed of to our 
subscribers at $1.00 a copy, and postage 
extra (28 cent@). 

The full title of this book is, ‘‘ Story 
of St. Patrick. Embracing a Sketch of 
the Condition of Ireland Before the 
Time of St. Patrick, during his Life, at 
his Death, and immediately after it, The 
Christianity, Institutions, Missions and 
Learning of the Irish from the Earliest 
Times.’’ While we have on hand 
copies of this great work it will be sent 
free for two new subscribers to THE 
CONVERTED CATHOLIC. 





COPIES WANTED OF THE 
CONVERTED CATHOLIC. 


We need copies of the following num- 
bers of THe CoNVERTED CaTHOLIc. If 
our readers can send them to us they 
will confer a great favor: June, July, 
August, October, November and De- 
cember, 1898. 

Address, JAmEs A. O'Connor, 

142 West Twenty-first Street. 
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THE PERVERSIONS OF 
BY REV. 


Ie 
T the meeting of the World’s 


Evangelical Alliance, nearly 
twenty-seven years ago, in October, 
1873, in New York city, Rev. Dr. 


Storrs read a paper, with this title: 
‘*Rome’s Appeal to Educated Protes- 
tants.’’ That essay, fascinating in 
manner and aimost insinuating, present- 
ed the attractive aspects of Romanism. 
As one standing for the time within the 
venerable structure of the papacy, he 
spoke as one would, who, himself en- 
amored of its charms, appeals to others 
by argument and persuasion to enter 
and identify their own history and des- 
tiny with the ‘‘ Church of the Ages.’’ 
No one could suppose that such a 
Protestant as Dr. Storrs meant to take 
sides with Rome, or assum2 a partial or 
partisan attitude, and become the apolo- 
gist or advocate of the pafacy. Famili- 
arity with the repulsive aspects of Ro- 
manism qualified him, with equal force 
and fervor, to have unveiled the darker 
mysteries of the system, exhikit its 
worst phases, and expose the hollow- 
ness and shallowness of those very pre- 
tensions which he portrayed with such 
consummate art. None knew better 
than he that Rome’s appeal to educated 
Protestants rests on a basis of sophistry 
and fallacy, lacking logical coherence. 
Dr. Storrs named as the first element 
of attraction that the Roman Church ‘‘of- 
fers a present, living, authoritative, infal- 
lible teaeher as to doctrine and duty.”’ 
These presumptuous claims to au- 
thority and infallibility constitute one of 
the most repulsive features of the papal 
system. From the ignorant and edu- 
cated alike Rome demands blind sub- 
mission to the dictum of the Pope and 
the decisions of the College of Cardinals. 
Their interpretations of the Holy Scrip- 


A. T. PIERSON, 


ROMAN CATHOLICISM. 


D. D., BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


ture, even though in effect, interpola- 
tions, reversing or perverting the ob- 
vious intent of the Word are final; their 
decisions as to articles of faith and mat- 
ters of duty and practice admit of ro 
appeal, though it were to the inspired 
Word or the inspiring Spirit. The 
Papal Church goes further, and boldly 
maintains that the teaching of the 
church make the possession and investi- 
gation of the Scriptures by the individu- 
al not only unnecesary, but inexpedient. 
Nay, to read and to study the Bible is 
criminal—liable to the penalties due to 
crime, and this too, in the face of 
Christ’s own command to ‘‘search the 
Scriptures,’’ and of the divine praise of 
the Bereans, who tested apostolic teach- 
ing by the witness of the written word, 

Father Hecker, with words that 
sounded like Luther’s, asserted man’s 
grand endowments of reason, free-will 
and independence of human authority, 
and affirmed that he had no right to sur- 
render his private judgment or yield up 
his liberty at the demand of any human 
tribunal. He asserted that ‘‘reason and 
free-will constitute man a responsible 
being, and he has no right to abdicate 
his independence. Religion is a ques- 
tion between the soul and God; no hu- 
man authority has therefore any right 
to enter its sacred sphere.’’ All this 
sounded ‘‘Protestant.’’ But, when this 
celebrated Romanist was accused of en- 
unciating a doctrine inconsistent with 
submission to the supremacy of the Ro- 
mish Church, with Jesuitical. cunning, 
under cover of subtle subterfuge he es- 
caped the logic of his argument by say- 
ing that he denied the right of Auman 
authority to invade the sacred sphere of 
reason anc free-will; but that ‘he church 
is nota human but a divine authority, 
and so implicit surrender to her voice and 
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will is to be yielded as unto God! A Ro- 
manist therefore who bows at her feet 
does not resign his independence or re- 
sponsibility. What does such language 
become, with such evasive explanations, 
but a mere ‘‘stage trick, false label, or 
neat piece of jugglery?’’ As has been 
intimated, to not a few educated Ro- 
manists themselves this assumption of 
infallible authority is repulsive. For 
more than a quarter of a century there 
has been a schism in the Church of 
Rome due tothe remonstrance of the 
‘‘Old Catholics,’’ the antagonistic atii- 
tude of such men as Dollinger, Hyacin- 
the, etc., which is one of the external 
signs of a widespread dissatisfaction on 
this subject. 

When the printed scheme of the 
‘** Dogma of Infallibility ’’ was distribut- 
ed, how men of ordinary intelligence 
could read it without disgust was a 
marvel. If that were not the ‘‘ man of 
sin,’’ exalting himself, ‘‘ so that he, as 
God, sitteth in the temple of God, 
shewing himself that he is God,” his- 
tory has strangely borrowed marked 
features from the prophetic profile ofthe 
antichrist. The natural consequence, 
both logically and historically, of the 
claim to such infallible authority is per- 
secution for religious opinion. Even 
while presenting the grandeur and sub- 
limity of her history as one of the at- 
tractions of this vast and venerable 
church, the essayist referred to felt con- 
strained to admit the strange inconsis- 
tency that the ‘‘one tremendous fact 
against the Romanists is that they can- 
not alter or obliterate the records.of the 
past.’’ 

True indeed! Every student of history 
knows what black and bloody pages 
abound in the annals of the papal hier- 
archy in Italy, Spain, Mexico, the West 
Indies—everywhere where Romanism 
has had her stronghold. And the fas- 
cinating logic of Jesuitical arguments is 
no match for the crushing force which 


goes with the logic of events. Nor is 
persecution for religious opinion an ¢x- 
crescence on the Church of Rome, but a 
natural and necessary sequence upom 
her claim to authority and infallibility. 
For if this be the true and only church 
of God, whose utterances and decisions 
as to matters of opinion and practice are 
final and virtually divine, then o one 
has a right to differ; and this infallible 
teacher, in her motherly charity, may 
be expected to chasten her erring chil- 
dren and ‘‘ deliver over such to Satan 
for the destruction of the flesh that the 
spirit may be saved inthe day of the 
Lord Jesus.’’ Hence, when Huss was 
about to suffer as the great martyr of 
Bohemia, the bishop of Lodi’s dis- 
course preached in justification of the 
resort to ihe stake for the punishment 
of ‘‘heresy’’ was on this text, ‘‘that the 
body of sin might be destroyed..’” Rome 
cannot wash out the stains from history’s 
scroll. An excavation in Madrid some 
years since laid bare long black layers 
of earth, at first taken to be geological 
strata, but which were proven to be the 
silent but ghastly witnesses of Romish 
intolerance and cruelty. They mark 
the old site of Quemadero de la Cruz, 
(the burning place uf the cross,) where 
the victims of the Spanish Inquisition 
suffered the au/fo da fé; and amid the 
charred memorials of their martyrdom 
may be seen even the bones, the burned 
garments and the singed hair! The 
discovery brought consternation to the 
ranks of the papal party and furnished 
fuel for the flame of hearts that burned 
and yearned for the dawn of religious 
liberty in that accursed land ! 

The Inquisition is not dead ! as proven 
by the voice from the Austrian tomb, 
where Barbara Ubryk was immured, 
the nun of the Carmelite Convent of 
Cracow, shut up for a score of years 
in a dungeon, without bed or chair or 
table, fire, lamp, or sunshine, left to 
unwashed filth and the disease which 




















filth begets, till half-human and _ half- 
beast she was forcibly released by of- 
ficers of the law! What a proof that 
Rome lacks only the daring and the 
power to revive everywhere the horrors 
of the Inquisition. That the persecut- 
ing spirit still survives was proven by 
a single pregnant sentence from Father 
Hecker in the Catholic World in which 
he justified the principle of taking cog- 
nizance of crimes, not simply in the 
order of outward, cvert act, but in ‘‘ the 
order of thought.’’ In other words, to 
think differentiy from this authoritative 
and infallible teacher—the church—con- 
cerning questions of doctrine or duty 
is criminal, and therefore liable to prose- 
cution and punishment as such. 

The abject submission required to 
the dictates of the church found illus- 
tration in the demand made upon his 
clergy by the Archbishop of Paris, grown 
more ultramontane than the curia itself, 
that they should not only publicly pro- 
fess their belief in the notion of the 
Pope’s infallibility, but de/ieve sincerely 
in their hearts. 

Does it need an educated mind to see 
that all intolerance toward differing 
religious opinion is a blow with the iron 
flail of Talus against charity, iiberty 
and sincerity ? 

Think of Galileo, kneeling in the 
great hall of the Inquisition, at Santa 
Maria Sopra Minerva, before the su- 
preme magistracy of the Holy See, and 
reciting his abjuration of his opinions, 
based on positive astronomical discov- 
eries, and known by him to be destined 
to overturn the whole structure of specu- 
lative astronomy. ‘Those words, which 
fear of torture and of death forced him 
to repeat, as dictated by the Pope, 
‘* wrung his soul as severely asthe rack 
could have wrung the muscles and ten- 
dons of his perishing body.’’ No marvel, 
if on rising from his knees, he muttered 
‘‘eppure si muove.’’ He said it in his 
soul if not with his whispering lips! 
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And wherever you find persecution fot 
opinion’s sake, you will find either in- 
dependence crushed, or insincerity alive 
and habitual. 

Oliver Wendell Holmes, using the 
finest simile in our language, says of 
the mind of the bigot, that it is ‘‘ like the 
pupil of the eye; the more light you 
pour on it, the more it contracts.’’ And 
the Romish Church has ever been the 
representative and incarnation of intol- 
erance and bigotry. It may be that 
there was a fragment of intolerance lin- 
ing the cloak of the Geneva Reformer, 
and that in every man’s bosom there is, 
unconsciously, a ‘‘/i#/e pope.’’ But pa- 
pacy is boldly and professedly the 
mother of persecution for religious 
opinion and builds both shrine and 
throne for the 42g pope. 

To any educated Protestant many 
attractions of the Papal Church must 
surely be offset by this element of repul- 
sion: to an intelligent, independent 
mind, intolerance becomes intolerable, 
and the more minds grow the more rest- 
less are they in such shackles. 

Erasmus, non committal as he was, 
felt driven to write to the heads of the 
church, pressing them to be at least 
more moderate in condemning Luther 
while he was taking up the cause of 
honesty and good sense against abom- 
inations no longer tolerable; and he 
said to the Archbishop of Mayence: ‘‘ I 
neither approve of Luther nor condemn 
him. If he is innocent he ought not to 
be oppressed by the factions of the 
wicked ; if he is in error he ought to be 
answered, not destroyed. The theo- 
logians do not try to answer him; they 
do but raise an insane and senseless 
clamor ; and shriek and curse. ‘‘ Here- 
sy,’’ ‘‘ heretic,’’ ‘‘ heresiarch,’’ ‘* schis- 
matic,’’ ‘‘ antichrist,’ these are the 
words which are in the mouths of all 
of them; and of course they condemn 
without reading. I warned them what 
they were doing. I told them to scream. 
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less and think more! Luther’s life they 
admit to be innocent and blameless. 
Such a tragedy I never saw. The most 
humane men are thirsting for his blood, 
and they would rather kill than mend 
him. They will have nothing but d/ood. 
Not to agree with them is heresy. To 
know Greek is heresy. To speak good 
Whatever they do not 
Luther thinks 
more of the Gospel than of scholastic 
divinity, and that is hiscrime!’’ But 
Erasmus found that he was preaching 
moderation to a horde of hungry wolves, 
or to the very winds, in the fury of a 
hurricane or the wild and withering 
typhoon. And, except as governed by 
the motives of a Jesuitical policy, Ro- 
manism has no more moderation 
than /hen: it is inconsistent with the 
basis of her whole system. 

Freedom of opinion and of discussion 
are the twin offspring of the healthiest 
and maturest social life. Rome knows 
nothing of either. Even in his own lec- 
ture room, as Joseph Cook hints, it is a 
dangerous thing for a minister to tell 
his own people what he thinks of Ro- 
manism. 

Frederick the Great was fond of dis- 
But 
he generally brought all discussions to 
an abrupt end by collaring and half 
choking his antagonist, kicking his 
shins with a severity proportioned to the 
vigor of his logic, and hence but few of 
his guests were disposed to take up the 
gauntlet of argument and dare the un- 
equal contest of debate. One day,when 
more than usually disputatious, he asked 
one of his suite why he did not venture 
to give an opinion on some particular 
‘“It is impossible, your 
majesty, to express an opinion before a 
sovereign who has such strong convic- 
tions and who wears such very thick boots.” 

The methods by which Rome ends 
discussion strongly reminds us of the 
great Emperor. Her authority is ar- 


Latin is heresy. 
understand ts heresy ! 


Now 


putation and courted controversy. 


question. 





bitrary, it substitutes into'erance for in- 
telligence and bigotry for charity. Like 
Talus in the drama, moving to and fro, 
leveling all opposition with his huge 
heavy iron flail, she offers you liberty to 
think and speak and act; but with the 
condition that you exercise that liberty 
in differing from her, only at your fer7/. 
We dare not suppress our deep convic- 
tion that Romanism has always stood 
opposed to the honest search after truth. 
Tradition and example, prejudice and 
association are in this structure the 
props that uphold error. We are 
speaking of the practical tendencies of 
Romanism as a fact and factor in society, 
as a social and political system. Asa 
Protestant we are instinctively re- 
pelled by the uniformity and universali- 
ty which mark the repression and sup- 
pression of freedom of thought and 
speech within the pale of her communion 
and so far as her power extends in so- 
ciety at large. We regard it as one of 
man’s inalienable rights that in matters 
especially of religion he shall be free to 
study and search for himself, form his 
own opinions and say what he thinks 
and follow his own sense of right and 
duty, so long as his liberty does not im- 
pair similar rights in others. And any 
system in church or state, the intent or 
effect of which is to fence in the human 
mind by a uniform and compulsory sys- 
tem of belief, keeps men in barbarism 
or drives them back to barbarism. Our 
hearts leap with pride because Luther 
said, ‘‘I will go to Worms, though there 
were as many devils there as tiles on the 
roofs of the houses.’’ When John Huss 
calmly faced the stake rather than abate 
one jot of his candid convictions; or 
when Savonarola, as the bishop of 


Florence mocked him at his gallows, 
saying: ‘‘I cut you off from the church 
militant’’ answered; ‘‘Aye, but you can’? 
cut me off from the church triumphant.”’ 
Were not these also both manly and 
Christian defiances of church tyranny ? 
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DECLINE OF ROPIANIS/1. 





Rr DERS of Puck, our famous New 
eo York comic journal, the success- 
ful rival of Punch in the English langu- 
age, should not forget that it was found- 
ed by Keppler, who had been educated 
for the priesthood in Germany, but, like 
sO many others in this generation, his 
eyes had been opened by the inside 
view of Romanism he had obtained in 
wading through the moral theology of 
the Jesuits. Keppler turned away from 
the deceptions, the delusions and wick- 
edness of the Jesuitizal system, and by 
his inimitable cartoons helped many 
others to see Romanism asit is. Though 
Keppler has passed away, the spirit he 
infused into Puck remains, and it con- 
tinues to be a thorn in the side of the 
Pope. 

In the May number of THE Con- 
VERTED CATHOLIC last year we referred 
to Puck's picture of Uncle Sam and the 
Pope where the latter is climbing to the 
dome of the Capitol at Washington with 
the purpose of nailing a Roman cross 
there. Uncle Sam sees him and calis 
him down in quick order, 

A cartoon in another number of Puck 
labeled, ‘‘The Burden of the Latin 
Races,’’ gives a true picture of the con- 
dition of Roman Catholic countries at 
the end of the nineteenth century. It 
shows a small wiry man carrying on his 
shoulders a big fat Roman Catholic 
priest. The poor man staggers under 
the heavy burden as he picks his way 
through Spain, France and Italy. 
Puck comments on his picture as follows: 


The Latin’s Burden. 


‘Out of a year confusingly full ot 
events the decadence of the Latin races 
stands proved. If Italy lost nothing, 
at least she regained nothing of what 
she lost but a little time ago to a bar- 
barian. Spain lost nearly all her colon- 
ies and is impoverishei. France has 


not only been outgeneraled in Africa, 
but has given an exhibition of baseness 
at home so amazingly shameless that 
her worst enemy would hardly have be- 
lieved it of her. In moralsand stamina 
alike these peoples are decadent. 
Against this stands the remarkable ad- 
vance of the Northern races, the Anglo- 
Saxon, the Teutonic and the Slav. Of 
course there must be a reason for it all, 
and the logic can hardly be called acro- 
batic that seeks to find it in the Roman 
Catholic Church. Itis not easy to tell 
if a people makes a religion or a religion 
makes a people, but they must be re- 
sponsible for each other in some meas- 
ure. Ifthe Church of Rome is willing 
to accept responsibility for the state of 
its people it can hardly view that state 
at present without grave misgivings. 
Not in all the years of its history has 
there been a more embarrassing arraign- 
ment of its institutions than this one 
year affords. Never has it been made 
so plain that a priest-ridden people are 
unfitted morally, mentally and physical- 
ly to support any legitimate burdens of 
existence.’’ 

The Jesuits agree with Puck, as we 
showed in our December issue in an ex- 
tract from their paper, the C7vi/fa Cal- 
tolica, where it was said: ‘* Wealth and 
power no longer belong to the Catholic 
nations; but they have become the ap- 
panage of peoples who have separated 
from the Roman Church. Spain and 
Italy, France and a large part of Aus- 
tria, if compared with Germany, Eng- 
land and the United States, are more 
troubled in politics, more menaced in 
social affairs, and more embarrassed in 
finance. Politically speaking, Catholic: 
ism is in decadence.’’ Yes, and relig- 
iously speaking also. While material 
prosperity is not always a sign of God’s. 
blessing upon a nation or an individual, 
the moral and spiritual condition of a 
people is an index to the divine 
favor. ‘‘ Catholicism is in decadence.’” 
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AN INTERESTING BOOK. 
‘‘Forty Years in the Church of 


Christ.’’ By Rev. Charles Chini- 
quy, D.D. 


BY REV. F. WATRY. 

This deeply interesting work is not 
as one might judge from the title, a ful, 
biography. ‘Together with his famous] 
work, ‘‘ Fifty Years in the Church of 
Rome,’’ it gives an insight into a life as 
wonderful and as full of dramatic inci- 
dents as ever novelist imagined of his 
hero. The reader who is at all inter- 
ested in Roman Catholicism will read 
this book from cover to cover, and his 
interest will be sustained to the last. 

Father Chiniquy was a true man and 
a good man. The things that were 
manly appealed to him. Hypocrisy 
and sham he hated. He sympathized 
with the suffering and the down-trod- 
den, and despised the usurper of divine 
tights over his fellow man. ‘He was 
not without short-comings, but even 
here he was vastly superior to those 
who thought it manly to sit in judg- 
ment against him and finds fault with 
his methods while themselves doing 
nothing. 

Father Chiniquy wasa Christian. A 
Christian is a disciple and follower of 
the Lord Jesus. He considered himself 
a disciple, a learner, only, and not an 
infallible teacher. He was too good a 
disciple not to know that an infallible 
teacher is infallible nonsense. While 
he rejoiced to sit with his fellow-dis- 
ciples at the feet of Jesus to hear His 
word, he would permit no man to as- 
sume the Master’s authority. In a 
word, he was a Christian and not a sec- 


tarian. 

Father Chiniquy was a prophet. The 
chief office of a prophet is not to fore- 
tell, but to forthtell. 
he sometimes erred. 
he believed that his Nineveh 
soon be destroyed. 


In his foretelling 
Like Jonah of old, 
would 
But— 


‘* The love of God is broader than man’s mind, 

And the Heart of the Eternal is most wonder- 

fully kind.’’ 

And that Nineveh still stands an object 
of the love and mercy of God, if per- 
chance she may yet repent and turn 
from her evil ways and live. But in his 
forthtelling he was a true prophet. 
There was in him a trace of the spirit 
of Isaiah and of Jeremiah and of the 
uncompromising John. With a courage 
that bordered on recklessness, he risked 
his life again and again for the simple 
privilege of forthtelling the message 
with which his soul was burdened. 

Father Chiniquy was a reformer. 
Like every other reformer, he could see 
only one side of the question at a time. 
And upon that one side of the question 
he looked without ceasing, and with all 
the earnestness of his ardent nature, 
until his whole being was aflame with 
indignation, zeal and enthusiasm that 
carried him at times to extreme lengths. 
It is here where the reformer’s strength 
lies. The cold and thoughtful critic 
may find fault with many of Luther’s 
words and acts. But where is the man 
who never permits himself to be carried 
off his base who could successfully un- 
dertake Luther’s task ? 

That Father Chiniquy was a man, a 
Christian, a prophet and a reformer far 
above the average is evident from the 
fact that he was so bitterly persecuted, 
maligned, wronged, and even mobbed 
by those who at one time loved and re- 
vered him. He was called traitor and 
apostate, and that for the reason that 
he thought for himself and had the 
courage of his convictions. He was 
thus honored with the prophet’s honor. 
He became a companion of Paul, ‘‘ the 
pestilent fellow.’’ But, as in the case 
of other prophets to whom monuments 
were reared by the children whose 
fathers had stoned them, even so did 
some of those who at one time took up 
stones to cast at him honor him at last. 
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Poor Bridget ! 


The Catholic servant girl is the best 
friend of the Roman Catholic Church in 
the United States. She contributes more 
money to the Church, proportionately, 
than any other class in the community, 
and yet she is the worst treated by the 
priests. There is a great society of Ro- 
mau Catholic women in every church 
called the Catholic Women’s Benevo- 
lent association which is directly under 
the control of the priest of the parish. 
It is a social organization as well as re- 
ligious, and the female relatives of the 
saloon keepers, who it may be said in 
passing have always plenty of ready 
money, are usually the leading members 
of the Association. But they will not 
admit Bridget the cook, Mary the 
chambermaid or Annie the waitress to 
their ranks. In its Brooklyn news the 
New York 7ribune, February 15, had 
the following item under the heading: 


Don’t Want Servants Admitted. 


There was a lively discussion at a re- 
cent meeting of the Flushing Branch of 
the Catholic Women’s Benevolent Asso 
ciation. Among the applications for 
membership taken up at the last meet- 
ing were two from women employed as 
servants. Those who opposed the ad- 
mission were women who themselves 
employ servants. 

Poor Bridget! she is a mine of wealth 
to the priests, but she must not sit with 
the ladies at their club meetings. 

Forbidden Family Devotions. * 

A Christian laay wso «mploys many 
servants and takes an interest in their 
spiritual welfare recently invited a Ro- 
man Catholic girl tobe present with the 
other servants at the family devotions. 
At first the girl attended, but after go- 
ing to confession to the priest she told 
her mistress that he had forbidden her 
to worship with the family. The devo- 
tions were very simple, consisting only 
of reading the Bible and prayer by the 


master or mistress of the household. 
Not a word was said about creeds or 
churches. But the priest evidently 
thought that a prayer to God in the 
name of Christ the Saviour in which no 
mention is made of the Virgin Mary or 
St. Patrick is against his Church and 
that Bridget’s faith might be endanger- 
ed. So he told her she could not take 
part in such a religious exercise. The 
lady wrote to him explaining that she 
did not seek to proselytize her servants, 
but it was the custom in her family to 
ask God's blessing upon the household 
daily and the servants were always in- 
vited to be present. She liked her Ca- 
tholic girl and took an interest in her, 
and as she was willing to worship with 
the family .and could read her own 
Bible, the hope was expressed that the 
priest would give his consent. The 
following is his reply to the lady’s 
letter: 

DEAR MADAME:—I received your 
letter on last evening. In answer I will 
say, without any spirit or feeling of 
bigotry, that Miss ’s participa- 
tion in your family worship depends in 
nowise on my consent, but in the teach- 
ing of our Church. Our Church, for 
reasons which time and space will not 
now permit to explain, forbids Catho- 
lics to participate in non-Catholic wor- 
ship or service of any kind. In obedi- 
ence then, to her Church, Miss —— may 
not participate in your family devotions. 

I am sure you would make no attempt 
to proselytize her, nor do I fear that 
uer presence at your family prayers 
would exert any evil influence on her 
morals; but it is not a question of either 
of these; it is not a matter of choice with 
either Miss-— or myself. It is a mat- 
ter of obedience to her Church. 

Hoping that these few lines will ex- 
plain satisfactorily Miss ——'s true 
position in the case, and asking you in 
your liberality to allow her, if 3 ou re- 
tain her in your service, to practice her 
private devotions according to her Ca- 
tholic training and the dictates of her 
own conscience, I am, 

Yours respectfully, 
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‘LIFE. IN ROMAN CATHOLIC MONASTERIES. 





SY AUGUSTINE BAUMANN, FORMERLY ‘‘ FATHER AUGUSTINE,’’ OF THE 
PASSIONIST MONASTERY, HOBOKEN, N. J. 


CHAPTER XXVII. 


In June, 1893, Father Aloysius Blakely was rector of the Passionist 
Monastery, Hoboken, N. J. He was in many respects a remarkable man, 
and had held various positions in the order, such as rector, master of nov- 
ices, professor of Latin, and parish priest. The great fault of Father 
Aloysius was his ambition. He could not hear one of the brethren mak- 
ing a pun without endeavoring to produce a greater one. If any friar spun 
a yarn about his own mortifications, Father Aloysius at once was ready 
with a greater one about himself. When the rector of some monastery 
was reported to have made an improvement in the institution, Father 
Blakely at once set his mind at work to devise something greater for his 
monastery. 

He thus kept the friars at Hoboken in perpetual alarm during the three 
vears ofhis rectorship. He had barely finished a wine cellar that cost ten 
thousand dollars, and filled it with bad wine, when he tore down all the 
iltars and statues in the basement of the church, remodeled everything, 
and made the lay brothers sick from work for six months. His next move 
was one which I wish to describe in detail, as it was a great banquet, to 
which Father Blakely gave up his whole soul. That banquet consisted of 
dozens of champagne, other wines in profusion, wagon loads of beef and 
mutton, a brewing vat of beer, and all the brass bands in Hoboken. 

The occasion for giving the banquet was as follows: The Hoboken 
parish priest, Father ‘‘ Pat’’ Corrigan, as he was familiarly called, was at 
mortal strife with Bishop Wigger, of Newark, N. J. The dispute was one 
of general interest, and two parties were formed in the diocese, one siding 
with the bishop and the other with Father Pat. The latter had about 
fifty priests supporting him, and among them some of the best priests in 
the diocese. The bishop several times threatened ecclesiastical proceed- 
ings against Corrigan, and the latter threatened to bring the power of Sa- 
tolli, the Delegate from Rome, down upon the bishop. 

Matters stood in this way when it was suddenly announced that Father 
Corrigan had invited Satolli to pay his parish a visit, and to preside at the 
opening of the new parochial school building which he had just finished. 
The word went around at once that this was a shrewd move of Corrigan's 
who intended to have a great time with the Papal Delegate. to give him a 
public banquet, and to show the world that Satolli approved his stand 
against the bishop. It was, in fact, discovered that Corrigan not only in- 
vited all the priests in his following to the festivities, but that he was also 
marshalling all the politicians of Hoboken, with the Mayor at their head, 
to take part in the banquet, while not a word of invitation was sent to the 
bishop. j 

As soon as Father Aloysius heard of this he thought it was incumbent 
upon him to defeat Corrigan's plan and to earn glory by it. He there- 
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fore summoned a solemn chapter of consultation after vespers. All the 
priests in the monastery were ordered to attend. We were thirteen—an 
ominous number. Father Aloysius made a speech, somewhat to the fol- 
lowing effect : 





‘* Brethren, the Father Provincial is now in Rome; it is therefore in- 
cumbent upon me to direct the external and internal affairs of the com- 
munity. Iam sorry to tell you that the parish priest of Hoboken, Father 
Corrigan, has invited Satolli to his parish, ostensibly toopen a new school 
house, but in reality to give him a great banquet, where none but the 
friends of Corrigan will be invited, and from which Bishop Wigger will be 
left out. This, as you see, is intended as a direct insult to the bishop. I 
propose, therefore, to invite Satolli to stop in the monastery while he is on 
his visit to Hoboken, to ask him to celebrate pontifical high mass, to bless 
the banner of the new Society of Saint Aloysius that I have organized, 
and to partake of a great banquet, which we can give him here in the 
monastery, and to which we shall invite all the priests favorable to the 
bishop, and Bishop Wigger himself.’’ 

The idea seemed feasible, and when the ballot was taken every vote wa 
for it. Father Aloysius was happy. It had been the ambition of his life 
to do something great, and now he had the opportunity of doing it. He 
acted promptly, and dispatched a priest at once to Washington to invite 
Satolli to stay in the monastery while on his visit to Hoboken. Satolli had 
not the slightest objection. |The more he banqueted the better he liked 
it. He had anticipated only one feast, and now he was offered two. It 
was Friday evening when the Passionist emmisary arrived in Washington, 
and Satolli was expected by Corrigan on Saturday. The Papal Delegate 
told the Passionist to wait over night, and on the following morning the 
two took the train for Jersey City. Pat Corrigan had not the slightest 
hint of the doings of the Passionists. He went to the depot with a brass 
band and a number of parochial societies to receive the Papal Delegate. 
But the Passionists had outflanked him. They had a carriage in waiting, 
and as soon as Satolli arrived they hustled him into it and drove off. Pat 
Corrigan looked in vain for his guest among the passengers; Satolli was 
half way to Hoboken before Pat found out what had been done. 

Meanwhile tremendous preparations were going on in the monastery for 
the reception of the distinguished guest. Eight lay brothers were busy 
preparing for the dinner; wagon loads of plate and crockery arrived in the 
evening. The students spent the greater part of the night adorning the 
church, hanging up festoons and bunting, and the priests were studying 
up the rubrics of pontifical high mass. For three days and three nights 
the monastery was literally upside down. Father Aloysius was in his 
glory; he went about ordering here and there, trained all the societies in 
the parish to march in procession, hired several brass bands, and got fifty 
young ladies to help in getting up memorials and tying medals to ribbons. 
Satolli declined to officiate at the high mass, and Bishop Wigger was there- 
fore asked to do so. The church was packed with people from all parts, 
and Father Aloysius sat as proud asa king in the middle of the sanctuary. 

When the service was over the clergy, of whom about forty were present, 
marched solemnly to the sacristy. From there they proceeded to the great 
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recreation hall, where the sumptuous banquet was set. So many outside 
priests had arrived that there was not enough room for all the monks, and 
most of thera had to go to their cells. Father Aloysius, as the host, as- 
signed each one his place, and his face was radiant with exultation. Satol- 
li sat at the central table, with Bishop Wigger at his right, and a certain 
Monsignor at his left. The courses were served, from ten or twenty of 
them, the wine was poured out freely, and when it came to the unbottling 
of the champagne all were acquainted with their duty and needed no mas- 
ter of ceremonies. Father Aloysius gave a toast to the ‘‘ Unity of the 
Chnreh.’’ Bishop Wigger rose to speak for the ‘‘ Glory of the Church,”’ 
aud Satolli toasted in Latin to the ‘‘Honor of Bishops, Clergy and Monks,”’ 
and was applauded with tremendous cheers. 

Suddenly Father Aloysius looked disturbed, his knees shook and his 
face was pale. Father Pat Corrigan had entered the banquet hall while 
the feast and revelry were at their height and sat down as near Satolli as 
possible. No one seemed to know how he had entered the monastery. A 
mysterious quiet settled on the company, and when the eyes of Satolli and 
Corrigan met they bowed to each other most politely. Corrigan rose, 
shook hands with the Delegate, whispered a few words in his ear, and in 
a moment Satolli rose, bade good bye to Bishop Wigger, thanked Father 
Aloysius for his hospitality, and then walked out arm in arm with Father 
Corrigan. In another instant he was in a carriage and driving helter 
skelter down the hill to Corrigan’s parish. 

It was in vain that Father Aloysius drove after him and tried to per- 
suade him to return and bless the banner as he had promised. Father 
Corrigan had caught Satolli’s heart by putting a one thousand dollar note 
in his breviary, and Satolli would not return till next day. The troubles 
of Father Aloysius now began. The societies attached to the monastery 
were disappointed, as they had spent many days in training for a review 
which did not come off. The monks were disappointed because they had 
no room at the tables, and even the students were in ill temper because 
they had no opportunity to read the speeches which they had prepared. 
But Father Aloysius bore up magnanimously. He called a second chap- 
ter and wanted to know if he could give Satolli a present of one thousand 
dollars. The motion was put to the vote and blackballed. But still Father 
Aloysius did not lose courage. He arranged to have a memorial of Satol- 
li's visit to the monastery printed with a number of views and illustra- 
tions, thousands of copies to be sent all over the United States, and sold 
at fifty cents each, and the proceeds to be given to Satolli. He had actual- 
ly started a whole bevy of young girls in the work of addressing envelopes 
when he received a telegram from the Provincial, then on his way from 
Rome, enjoining him under strict obedience to suspend his enterprise- 
The monks had sent a complaint to the Provincial saying the rector was 
upsetting the whole community and giving public scandal by his worldly 
ambition. This was a set back for Father Aloysius. But the end was 
not yet. 





In due time the Provincial arrived from Europe, and assoon as he heard 
what had transpired he summoned the whole community to a penitential 
chapter. The rector was ordered to kneel in the centet of the choir, with 
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a big black wooden cross four feet long over his shoulders, and told to con- 
fess before the whole community that he had disturbed the peace and quiet 
of the monastery by worldly feasting, that he had given bad example by 
his ambition and love of secular display, and that he did not edify the pub- 
lic by taking part in factions and disputes between priests and bishops. 
Father Aloysius humbly made this confession as he was ordered, and 
the Provincial then gave him a severe reprimand in the presence of all, or- 
dering him to recite five ‘‘ Pater Nosters’’ while prostrate on his face in 
the choir. Father Aloysius had reason to be glad that he got off so easi- 
ly. He gave no more banquets, and tie last I heard of him was that he 


had been sent to Rome, where all monks go when it is desirable to put 
thenr on the shelf. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 


The years of my monastic life were passed in different houses of the or- 
der—West Hoboken, Pittsburg, Louisville, and latterly in Buenos Ayres. 
My residence in Louisville, Kentucky, was in most respects agreeable. 
The Passionist monastery there, or retreat as they call it, is located about 
three miles outside the city on the Newburg road. The surroundings ot 
the menastery are very pleasant; Newburg road is adorned on both sides 
by pretty lawns and country residences for about two miles, here and there 
a small vegetable farm is seen, and the negroes are ploughing up the 
ground or cutting the corn. As you near the monastery you have to 
cross two gentle elevations of land, partially wooded, and when you reach 
the monastery you find the grounds at the entrance beautifully laid out in 
heart shaped lawns and walks, for it is the retreat of the Sacred Heart, 
and tall white oak sycamores and tulip trees spread an agreeable shade on 
the paths. The monastery is about six hundred feet away from the road, 
and the original building was a private residence to which the monks have 
added two wings one on each side. The grounds extend about five hun- 
dred feet on one side and about a thousand feet on the other of the mon- 
astery, and in the rear there is a gradual descent to quite an extensive val- 
ley covered with magnificent shade trees. Through the valley there flows 
a lazy creek which rejoices in the mysterious name of Bear-Grass Creek. 

Bear-Grass Creek afforded plenty of amusement to the student, priest 
and brother, and it is a certain incident connected with Bear-Grass Creek 
that I now wish to relate. The water in Bear Grass Creek was on an 
average three or four feet deep, and the creek was about thirty feet between 
the banks. But ina dry summer, and in Louisville all the summers are 
dry, the water would often shrink to a depth of only one or two feet and 
thus make navigation as well as bathing difficult. On the grounds ad- 
joining the monastery there resided a doctor, and he maintained a row boat 
on the stream. After some time when he retired he made a present of the 
row boat to the friars, and thereafter the latter enjoyed plenty of boating 
and upsetting in the waters of Bear-Grass Creek on Sundays and holidays. 
The rector at that time was rather a young man who enjoyed all sorts of 
fun as well as anyone, and he was anxious to devise some means for rais- 
ing the tide in Bear-Grass Creek. The making of a dam had been often 
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suggested to him, but the expenses could not be authorized except by the 
Provincial, and the latter put off giving his consent to it from time to 
time. At last the superior of Louisville took the matter into his own 
hands, and asked the lay brothers if they could build the dam, and there- 
by increase the depth of Bear-Grass Creek to six or eight feet for more 
thana mile. They agreed to try, and for about two weeks they did try. 
The dam was run up two or three times and began to leak each time at 
unexpected places. Finally a small dam was successfully constructed, 
but it was very low, it raised the water only very little and scarcely gave 
three feet of depth in the neighborhood of the dam. As the brothers had 
not been able to build anything better, he devised a means whereby the 
depth of water was to be increased. That was simply to dig as much mud 
out of the bed of the creek as was necessary to deepen it to the required 
extent, but for such a work he needed the co-operation of the whole com - 
munity. 

The rector and director of students held a consultation together, and it 
was decided to set the students to work ina body. We were then a class 
of nine and delighted to have any excuse for getting away from study fora 
few days and diverting ourselves in the creek. But we had not calculated 
on the way in which we had to do the work. There were no rubber suits, 
no waterproofs or other contrivances at hand to save us from wetting, so 
the rector suggested that we get to work in our flannel shirts and drawers. 
The director summoned us to the recreation, and intimated to us that we 
were to take off our habits and to proceed in the style aforesaid to the 
creek, and there begin our work. When this order was communicated 
several of the more solemn students protested; they said it might be 
against faith and morals, it might give scandal to the neighbors and bring 
disgrace on the monastery if people saw the monks turn out in a body 
divested of everything but their undergarments. But protests were of no 
use ; we were commanded under holy obedience to obey, and there was no 
further parley on the subject. We were told that the monastery grounds 
were large, the only neighbor who might see us would have been the 
doctor; but he had moved away, and therefore we were left solitary and 
alone. Under these conditions we went to the creek in a body, wearing 
nothing but our white linen drawers and shirts. The procession was a 
sight worth seeing, being especially striking by reason of the contrast— 
the monks are so particular in regard to wearing the habit constantly and 
always, even in bed, that the sudden change was extreme. The rector 
marched ahead, followed by the nine students and three lay brothers, all 
in the same outfit except the rector. It is a pity an artist was not there 
to take a sketch or a snap shot. We toiled away at the bed of the creek, 
but without making much headway for two days, and thought more of 
the fun of splashing about in the water than of clearing out the creek. On 
the third day an extraordinary surprise awaited us which put an end to 
the sport. 

The property on which the doctor, our former neighbor, was living 
belonged to the bishop of Louisville. The monks were not on good terms 
with the bishop, so that they were not always posted on what his lordship 
was about to do. Consequently, without our knowledge, the bishop sent 













































occupied, while we were at the same time digging up the creek in the 
outfit above mentioned. The bishop wanted to make the nuns feel at 
home on their new grounds, so he accompanied them on a walk over 
the whole place, pointing out the trees here and there, the lawns and all 
the other attractions. But what should be the surprise of his lordship on 
coming near Bear Grass Creek to see a whole crowd of monks in undress 
working anc splashing about in the water. The rector had nct time to 
<all off his light brigade before his eyes and those of the bishop met, and 
daggerous looks were exchanged. The nuns hurriedly walked in an 
opposite direction, and directed their view to other fields. The incident 
was looked upon as grave, and the rector expected trouble from the bishop. 
But none came. The only result was that the nuns never opened inter- 
course with the monks, their neighbors for a year and a half, during which 
a spacious convent was built and a high fence around the bishop’s prop- 
erty where it adjoined that of the friars. But at the end of that time the 
incident was forgotten, the rector was invited to sing high mass at the 
opening of the new building, and the students of the quondam light 
brigade served the mass. 

Our obedience was tested on another occasion iv Louisville. Persons 
who have lived there, especially in the neighboring country, will have 
learned that the country roads are very dusty in summer time. As we 
were permitted by the rules to take a walk once a week over the surround- 
ing fields and roads, it so happened that our secular clothes were consid- 
erably damaged by the flying dust. The same rector who had devised the 
scheme of the dam also devised a scheme for preserving the clothes of the 
students. He went to several dry-goods shops and inquired about the price 
of white dusters to go down over the knees. At last he found a suitable 
kind in price and quality, all white, and costing, I believe, sixty cents 
apiece. The students were all taken to the store and a white duster was 
selected for each without much regard to close fit. 

When we marched out fof the store, ‘nine of us, in white dusters, we 
were a lovely sight. The small boys on the sidewalk first looked at us, 
then ran shouting and yelling funny things, and little niggers turned 
summersaults as we passed by. We were known before as the solemn 
black crows in all the country around, but when we turned out in linen 
or cotton dusters, all white, the change looked so ludicrous that even the 
car mules on rope walk lane seemed to smile as we went by. The name 
of the light brigade which we had given to ourselves at the time of the 
dam constructing enterprise was then given to us by the farmers and peo- 
ple on the road and soon came to our ears. 

Such were our trials and adventures in the Sacred Heart Convent in 
Louisville. Yet withal I have pleasant remembrances. The Kentucky 
air seemed auspicious to greater freedom, and we were permitted to do 
things in the old Kentucky monastery which would have brought severe 
censure and punishmeat upon us in any other place. As it was, reports 
of our doings went to Rome, and a papal visitor was sent out to make some 
investigation. 

COPYRIGHTED 1899. } [To BE CONTINUED. | 










KIND WORDS. 


Harrisburg, Pa., Feb. 24, 1900. 
Rev. James A. O'Connor: 

My Dear Brother and Friend: 

Permit me to congratulate you on 
your great success in evangelistic work 
—holding up Christ as the all-sufficient 
Saviour and pointing Roman Catholics 
to Him as the only hope and refuge of 
sinners both in this life and at the sol- 
emn hour of dissolution. 

What a glorious assurance and prom- 
ise to all true believers Jesus gave to 
Martha at the tomb of her beloved bro- 
ther Lazarus when He declared, ‘‘ I am 
the Resurrection and the Life; he that 
believeth in Me, though he were dead, 
yet shall live; and whosoever liveth and 
believeth in Me shall never die.’’ That 
is, shall never die from My light, life 
and love. 

THE CONVERTED CATHOLIC is still 
progressive and a power for good in the 
land—ever increasing in interest and 
extending its usefulness in guiding and 
enlightening both priest and layman in 
the true Catholic spirit of brotherly love 
and affectionate pleading with them to 
trust only our blessed Redeemer Christ, 
‘who is able to save to the uttermost all 
who come to the Father by Him.”’ 

Poor Dr. McGlynn had a sad exper- 
ience as a priest of Rome. Whata mis- 
fortune for such men to be born within 
her pale! ‘‘ That false pretense’’ of a 
Church with all her professed priestly 
functions of pretended sacramental pow- 
er could only offer her dupe McGlynn a 
sorry resting place in her fabulous pur- 
gatory for his soul. 

His dying prayer was that of a Pro- 
testant believer, turning as he did, from 
the beggardly elements of ceremonial 
Popery—penance, mass and extreme 
unction to Christ—he called on Him for 
divine mercy and forgiveness—‘‘ Jesus 
have mercy on me.’ This prayer to 
Christ was an act of faith in His power 
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to save, and as the dying request of a 
believer was doubtless heard and an- 
swered by Him who said, ‘‘Ask, and 
ye shall receive. Knock, and it shall 
be opened toyou. Surely, blessed are 
the dead who die in the Lord. Yea, 
saith the Spirit, for they rest from their 
labors.’’ What a deception, fiction is 
purgatory ? 

It gives me heartfelt pleasure to learn 
that the debt on Christ’s Mission is now 
only $2,000. God grant that this year 
may see that amount paid oft. 

YoursinChrist. W.H. HATTON. 

{[Dr. Hatton is a clergyman of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church. | 





The Rev. M. Rhodes, D. D., of St. 
Mark’s Evangelical Lutheran Church, 
St. Louis, Mo., in renewing his sub- 
scription says : 

‘THR CONVERTED CATHOLIC is a 
blessing to all who are seeking the light 
of life in Christ, and it is a safeguard 
of the Republic. 


THE CONVERTED CATHOLIC. By the 
Rev. James A. O’Connor. New 
York, 142 West Twenty-first street. 
The sixteenth volume of this inter- 

esting monthly is just to hand. There 

is nothing quite like it in this country. 

Father O’Connor is himself a converted 

priest, and every year other converts 

from the ranks of the R. C. “‘ sacri- 
ficers’’ join him, owing to the success 
of his ‘‘ Mission’’ and the influence of 
his journal. Excellent portraits of these 
clerics are given, in some cases ‘‘before’’ 
and ‘‘after’’ their conversion ; and tke 
changes in the type of aspect are very 
suggestive. To English Protestants, 
and especially to those who are interested 
in public libraries, this magazine will 
furnish much-needed 
encouragement. 


information and 
The price of the vol- 


ume is $1.50.—London Church Intelli- 
gencer, March, r¢oo. 








